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sun," accompanied by a jealousy of British sea-power, which must be
reckoned high among the causes making for war at the end of the
nineteenth century and beginning of the twentieth. This movement is
commonly called " imperialism," but that also is better understood if it
is regarded as the expression in modern terms of the urge for wealth,
well-being and vents for population, which has been behind the
conflicts of nations since the beginning of history and under any and
all systems of government. In modern, as in ancient and mediaeval
times, the motives at work were by no means only economic. Pride,
ambition, fear, strategical necessity, security, all entered in and made
a complex which is beyond explanation by any single cause.
The consequent situation must in any case have been a difficult one,
but it was enormously complicated by the war. That had two prin-
cipal results. It broke up many of the established economic units and
substituted for them hurried improvisations, some bearing little
relation to natural needs and demands. Next, it greatly intensified
the movement towards national self-sufficiency. For six or seven
years the industrial nations of Europe had been compelled to cut to a
minimum their supplies of manufactured goods to the outer world,
and in these years many of their customers had learnt to make for
themselves goods which they had hitherto imported from Europe,
or, failing that, to find substitutes for or even to do without them.
Japan, practically out of the war, had immensely increased her indus-
trial plant and, aided by her cheap labour, had invaded markets
hitherto the monopoly of Europeans. America had obtained a long
start with her mass-produced articles. India was not only taking her
cotton from Japan but was increasing her cotton mills and iron and
steel factories and demanding protection for these. The same was
true in a lesser degree of the European neutrals. All these, being cut
off from their normal sources of supply during the war, had either
learnt to make for themselves a great many things that they had
hitherto imported or had supplied one another in a manner which
made them independent of the belligerents. Equally important during
these years, agricultural protection was being immensely increased
in all European countries to the further destruction of the theory that
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